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Abstract: Jn this paper, I ask whether the occurrence of the Holocaust is good reason 
to doubt the existence of God. To do so, I will explore different varieties of the problem 
of evil to determine exactly what kind of argument the problem of the Holocaust is. I 
will then explore proposed solutions to the relevant varieties of the problem of evil to 
see if they can solve the problem of the Holocaust. The logical problem of the Holocaust, 
I will argue, can only be solved at the cost of embracing an unorthodox (heretical?) 
“open” view of God. The evidential problem of the Holocaust can be solved, but only 
at the cost of embracing a deistic view of God that would entail that he might as well 
not exist. What’s more, both solutions are rooted in the idea of free will. Consequently, 
either the theist will have to answer the myriad of arguments which suggest that 
libertarian free will doesn’t exist, or embrace a compatibilist notion of free will which 
renders the above solutions moot and turns the problem of the Holocaust into a version 
of the logical problem of natural evil—a problem which has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved. 
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Wenn es einen Gott gibt muB er mich um Verzeihung bitten. 
(If there is a God, he will have to beg my forgiveness.) 
—Anonymous 


he above German quote, which translates “If there is a God, he will have 
to beg my forgiveness,” appears in a documentary about the Mauthausen 
concentration camp. ' It was supposedly written by an unknown prisoner, 
on the wall, during the Holocaust. Because the walls have long since been 
painted over, the veracity of this claim is difficult to verify—but there is little 


' Giuseppe Ronzoni, “Mauthausen.” 
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reason to doubt it. The events of the Holocaust have long raised questions about 
God’s existence, and why (if he exists) God would allow such suffering; so it’s 
not hard to imagine that a prisoner in one of Hitler’s concentration camps, in 
the throes of despair, would have etched such a thing on the wall of their cell. 

Now, this quote is far from a clearly articulated argument with a 
specific conclusion. Once we realize, however, that conditional (if ... then) 
statements like this can be translated into disjunctive (either ... or) statements, 
the potential conclusions the prisoner might have had in mind become clear. 
Translated, the quote becomes this: 

Either God doesn’t exist (~G) or he will have to beg for my forgiveness 
(B). If we add in the assumption that God certainly exists, then the conclusion 
becomes that God will have to beg the prisoner for forgiveness. And from there, 
it is a short step to the conclusion that God is morally imperfect (I); any divine 
being that has done something to apologize for, by definition, cannot be morally 
perfect. 


~GvB, G, BO1.:. 1 


(In case you haven’t taken symbolic logic, you can read that this way: 
Either God doesn’t exist or he will have to beg for my forgiveness. God exists. 
If he will have to beg for my forgiveness, then he is morally imperfect. Thus, 
God is morally imperfect.) Indeed, one might even argue that a moral 
imperfection that allows God to permit the Holocaust makes God downright 
evil. If, however, we add the assumption that God is, by definition, morally 
perfect (P) and thus cannot do anything deserving of an apology, then the 
prisoner’s statement becomes part of an argument that God doesn’t exist. 


~GvB, G> P, PO~B.:.~G 


(Read: Either God doesn’t exist or he will have to beg for my 
forgiveness. If God exists, he is morally perfect. And if God is morally perfect, 
he cannot ever have to beg for my forgiveness. Thus, God does not exist.) 

Now, it’s entirely possible that the prisoner didn’t know which 
assumption to make, and thus which conclusion to draw.* The latter argument, 
however, is the more interesting one. After all, anyone can tweak their 
definition of God, after the evidence has already come in against him, so that 


2 T must also grant that the prisoner may not have even intended to present an argument 
at all. 
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they can continue to say that God exists—but it is another thing entirely to reject 
God’s existence altogether. Indeed, the latter argument is essentially a version 
of the problem of evil, the classic argument which suggests that God must not 
exist because evil does. So what I would like to explore here is whether the evil 
of the Holocaust can be used as a reason to justifiably conclude that God does 
not exist. 


The Problem of Evil and the Holocaust 
A basic version of the problem of evil is simple enough to state: 


(1) If God existed, evil would not. 
(2) Evil does exist. 
(3) Therefore, God does not exist (from (1) and (2)). 


The argument is valid by modus tollens (G>~E, E .:. ~G), so the 
question of the argument’s soundness turns on the truth of its premises. Some 
have tried to deny that premise (2) is true by suggesting that evil does not exist. 
For example, inspired by Augustine, one might claim that evil does not “exist” 
per se, but is merely a privation of good (in the same way that black is an 
absence of color).* But not even Augustine endorsed this idea as a solution to 
the problem of evil. Even if evil is merely a privation of good, which itself is 
debatable, it would still not be clear how God could allow the privation of good. 
In other words, in response to this supposed solution, one need merely clarify 
the argument to suggest that, if God did exist, there would be no privation of 
good (and certainly no privations as grand as the Holocaust). From this, the 
argument’s conclusion would still follow. 

Those known as skeptical theists might also deny premise (2)—or, at 
least, deny that we can know premise (2) is true. “Since God’s knowledge is 
beyond us, and we cannot see all ends, for all we know the things that we think 
are evil will ultimately work out for the good, and thus for all we know evil 
does not exist at all.” (This, in essence, is an academically sophisticated version 
of “God works in mysterious ways.”) This answer also falls short, however. I 
have refuted skeptical theism in a different context elsewhere (showing why its 
probabilistic calculations are erroneous),* but the flaw of skeptical theism most 


3 Augustine, “Evil as a Privation of God,” in Confessions, trans. Albert C. Outler. Book 
7. Chapters 11-13. 
4 Johnson, “A Refutation of Skeptical Theism,” 425-45. 
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relevant here is that it leads to moral agnosticism. If I cannot know that 
something as horrific and consequential as the Holocaust is in fact evil— 
because “for all I know, six million murdered Jews might actually turn out to 
be a good thing’”—then I cannot know anything, at least regarding moral truth.° 

Indeed, inspired by the failure of both of these objections, we can build 
into the original argument a kind of separate argument for the truth of premise 
(2), that uses the Holocaust as evidence. 


(1) If God existed, evil would not. 

1* The Holocaust occurred. 

2* Ifthe Holocaust occurred, then evil exists. 
(2) Thus evil does exist (from 1* and 2*). 
(3) Therefore, God does not exist (from (1) and (2)). 


Let us call this argument the problem of the Holocaust. 

Because premise (2) is not only obviously true, but denying it would 
require one to deny either that the Holocaust occurred or that it was evil, 
premise (2) seems firmly established. The more common response to this kind 
of argument, therefore, is to deny premise (1)—to suggest that, for some reason, 
even if God did exist, evil still could occur. 

One possible way to defend this idea is to suggest that God is not 
perfect. God either lacks the power to prevent evil, the knowledge to know how, 
or the will to do so. Needless to say, however, in Western philosophy where the 
assumption that God is perfect in every way is firmly entrenched, this is not a 
popular option. What’s more, as I suggested before, this solution is 
uninteresting. Anyone can tweak their conception of God after the evidence is 
already in to avoid having to give up their belief. In my logic class, I teach my 
students that this is called “making up an ad hoc excuse,”® and that doing so is 
a hallmark of irrational reasoning. What’s more, those who embrace this idea 
are not really talking about what everyone else thinks of when they say “God.” 

The more popular option is to explain how (or why), even if God is 
perfect, he could still allow evil to occur. In order to understand such 
explanations, however, and whether they can solve the problem of the 
Holocaust, it will be necessary to articulate four different “varieties” of the 
problem of evil and figure out which one(s) the problem of the Holocaust falls 
under. 


5 Johnson, “Refuting Skeptical Theism.” 
6 Bennett, “Ad Hoc Rescue.” 
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Varieties of The Problem of Evil 


The kind of problem that the problem of evil presents is usually thought 
of in two ways: it’s either a logical problem or an evidential problem. If it is a 
logical problem, it suggests that there is a logical incompatibility between the 
existence of God and the existence of evil. God and evil cannot coexist any 
more than a triangle can have four sides. Evil is deductive proof that there is no 
God. If it is an evidential problem, however, then the occurrence of evil is 
evidence that presents a sufficient reason to doubt that God exists. It does not 
deductively prove that God does not exist, but it does render belief in God 
irrational. Such versions usually add the words “probably” or “almost certainly” 
to the conclusion. 

Since evil is also thought to come in two different varieties, moral and 
natural, the problem of evil is often divided along these lines as well. If the evil 
mentioned is the result of human action, then the argument is expressing the 
problem of moral evil. If the evil mentioned is the result of some kind of natural 
event, like an earthquake, not caused by human action, the argument is 
expressing the problem of natural evil. 

So we can divide the varieties of the problem of evil as such: 


Logical Evidential 
The logical problem | The evidential problem 
Moral : : 
of moral evil of moral evil 
The logical problem | The evidential problem 
Natural of natural evil of natural evil 


I have argued elsewhere that satisfactory answers to neither the logical 
nor the evidential problems of natural evil have ever been expressed.’ When 
properly articulated, the logical problem of natural evil suggests that a perfect 
being would never embed physical laws into the very fabric of the universe that 
make things like disease, hurricanes, and earthquakes inevitable. The evidential 
version suggests that every such natural disaster, like the Indian Ocean Tsunami 
of 2004, is evidence against the idea that our universe was created by a perfect 
being. Short of the (uninteresting, ad hoc) suggestion that God is imperfect, or 
the (more interesting but controversial) suggestion that God did not actually 


7 Johnson, “The Failure of Plantinga’s Solution,” 145-57. 
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design our universe because we live in a computer simulation, there is no 
forthcoming answer to these problems.*® 

Because the Holocaust was orchestrated and carried out by humans, 
however, it would appear that the seriousness of the problem of natural evil is 
irrelevant to our purposes here. The problem of the Holocaust would seem to 
be a version of the moral problem. Additionally, it would seem that it could 
come in both varieties. A logical version of the argument would suggest that 
the occurrence of the Holocaust is deductive proof that God does not exist. The 
evidential version would suggest that the Holocaust renders belief in God 
irrational. Consequently, it will be useful to look at the ways that theists have 
responded to the logical and evidential versions of the moral problem. 


Enter Free Will 


The most common solutions to both problems invoke what is known as 
the free will defense, which was most famously articulated by Augustine. In 
essence, it suggests that premise (1) is false; even if God existed, evil still could 
exist because there is something God (rightly) wants more than the elimination 
of evil but which (logically) requires evil to exist: free will. Why is free will so 
important? Because only with it, can good exist. As Augustine explained: “If 
man is good, and if he would not be able to act rightly except by willing to do 
so, he ought to have free will because without it he would not be able to act 
rightly.” 

In other words, only free acts are good acts. To do moral good, you 
must freely choose to do good over evil. Thus, in order for there to be good in 
the world, we must have free will. Of course, with that free will, we will 
occasionally choose to do evil—but that is a price worth paying. The existence 
of evil is something God is willing to permit in order to make morally good 
actions possible. 

Despite all this, one might still ask: why can’t God ensure that everyone 
never chooses evil? If God is all powerful, couldn’t God create a world in which 
everyone always freely chooses to do good? To begin to address this, let’s look 
at how a modern philosopher, Alvin Plantinga, applies free will as a solution to 
the logical problem of moral evil. 


8 Johnson, “Natural Evil and the Simulation Hypothesis,” 161-75. 
° Placher, Readings in the History of Christian Theology, 107. 
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Solving the Logical Problem 


Our exploration of Alvan Plantinga’s solution should begin with the 
obvious. As he rightly points out, God can’t create a world where everyone 
always freely chooses to do good by forcing everyone in that world to always 
choose to do good, because by forcing them, he inevitably makes their choice 
unfree. There can’t be a world where everyone is forced to freely choose the 
good. Still, one might wonder, why can’t God create a world in which everyone 
always freely chooses to do good on their own, without being forced? Couldn't 
God, for example, choose to populate a world with all and only people he knew 
would always freely choose to do the good?!” 

Well, according to Plantinga, when God creates, he “actualizes” a 
possible world. Now Plantinga admits that, because he is perfect, God must 
actualize the best possible one he can—the best “actualizable world.” But it’s 
possible, Plantinga argues, that because of free will, no matter what possible 
world God actualized, if it has free creatures, there will always be evil in it. In 
other words, it is possible that all actualizable worlds with moral good will also 
have moral evil. Now the reason Plantinga thinks this is because he thinks it’s 
possible that all morally free creatures suffer from what he calls “transworld 
depravity.” No matter what world you put them in, they will eventually do evil. 
If so, it is not possible for God to actualize a world with moral good but no evil. 
But since a world with both good and evil is better than one with neither (or no 
world at all), it is not contrary to God’s perfection to actualize such a world. 
Thus, we have a logically possible scenario in which God and moral evil 
coexist, and the logical problem of moral evil is (supposedly) solved. '! 

There are two things wrong with Plantinga’s solution, however. First, 
it’s not clear that it is coherent. Plantinga claims that it’s possible that the set of 
all actualizable worlds does not contain one with moral good but no moral evil. 
In doing so, though, Plantinga invokes possible world semantics, which 
expresses possibility in terms of what occurs in some possible world. “X is 
possible if X occurs (or is true in) in some possible world.” But‘ there is no 
actualizable world with good but not evil” is not something that can occur or be 
true in any one possible world. That is something that would be true of the set, 
or a subset, of all possible worlds—not in any one particular world. (Something 
very similar is true of Plantinga’s claim that “it is possible that all possible 
beings suffer from transworld depravity.” That’s not something that can be true 


'0 This question was raised by J. L. Mackie, “Evil and Omnipotence,” 200-12. 
'! Plantinga, “The Free Will Defense”; Plantinga, The Nature of Necessity; Plantinga, 
God, Freedom, and Evil. 
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in one possible world.) On its face, it doesn’t seem to make sense to talk about 
different “possible ways” the set, or even a subset, of possible worlds might be. 

To deal with this, one might invent a kind of meta-possible-worlds- 
semantics, that refers to different ways the entire set, or a subset, of logically 
possible worlds could have been. We might denote it as something like 
“possiblem,” and say something like “Some configuration X of all possible 
worlds is possibley if there is a meta-possible-world Y which has that 
configuration.” On this approach, God and evil can coexist because “it’s 
possiblew, that the set of all possible worlds contains no actualizable worlds with 
moral good but not evil” (and it is possiblem that all morally free beings suffer 
from transworld depravity). 

Unfortunately, it’s not clear that this suggestion makes any sense. There 
is no alternate way the set of all possible worlds, and any subsets it contains, 
could have been. The set is defined and restricted by what is logically 
consistent. (Something similar is true of the set of all morally free beings.) 
Because the set is infinite and complex, we cannot know exactly what that set 
is like—so we can imagine or suppose that it is, or its subsets are, one way but 
not another. I can, for example, imagine that it contains actualizable worlds with 
good but no evil, and Plantinga can imagine that it doesn’t—but that in no way 
demonstrates logical possibility. Indeed, in order to solve the logical problem, 
one must demonstrate that it is logically possible for God and evil to coexist— 
that there is such a logically possible world. Imagining different ways that a 
subset of all logically possible worlds might be does not accomplish this. 

The second problem with Plantinga’s solution is that it’s not clear that 
it works to solve the logical version of the problem of the Holocaust. That 
argument would essentially suggest that there is no logically possible world in 
which God and the Holocaust coexist. In order to solve this, Plantinga’s solution 
cannot just show that it’s possible that there are not actualizable worlds with 
good but not evil. Even if that’s true, God must still actualize the best possible 
of those worlds. Plantinga’s solution, therefore, is committed to the suggestion 
that our world, which contains the occurrence of the Holocaust, is the best 
possible one of those worlds. This is, on its face, absolutely absurd. Like before, 
if I can’t know that the world would have been morally better had the Holocaust 
never occurred— and clearly, it didn’t have to occur—I can have no moral 
knowledge at all. 

(Now, at this point, some will be tempted to suggest that, while God 
must actualize the best possible world, he need not do so by simply creating one 
universe. Indeed, to be the best, the best possible world must contain all 
universes that are worthy of creation, in what is known as a multiverse. If this 
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is right, the fact that our universe is not the best cannot be a reason to doubt 
God’s existence. Bradley Monton, however, has already explained the 
numerous faults with so called “multiverse theories,”!* and I have already 
explained the difficulties inherent in the suggestion that God creates all and only 
the universes worthy of creation.'* So, for simplicity and brevity, I will refrain 
from venturing down this dead end and proceed with the common (simpler) 
theistic assumption that God created only one universe.) 

A better way to solve the logical problem of evil is to reconceptualize 
the way that God creates. He doesn’t actualize entire possible worlds, from start 
to finish, all at once. He doesn’t even start one, knowing how much good or evil 
the world will have on balance, by the end. He simply creates a world that will 
produce intelligent creatures, grants them free will knowing that the risk of 
moral evil is necessary but worthwhile for the possibility of moral good, and 
lets that world develop as it will. This, it seems, is a logically possible story in 
which God and evil can coexist. 

In reply, one might demand that the deity this story describes is not 
perfect. He can’t actualize entire worlds at once, and he can’t know how a world 
will turn out before it does. To be fair, these consequences would bother some 
theists. Other theists, however, do not think such qualities are required for 
perfection; indeed, they are not even powers it is possible for God to possess. 
Some open theists, for example, suggest that God does not know the future— 
indeed, he cannot—for the future does not yet exist to know.'* And this does 
not make him lack omniscience, for omniscience is merely knowing all that is 
true; if the future does not yet exist, there is nothing true about it to know. So it 
is not logically possible for God to start a world and know how it will turn out. 
Likewise, given the nature of time on this view, it is not possible for God to 
actualize entire possible worlds, from start to finish, “all at once.” 


Solving the Evidential Problem 


The view expressed in the previous section, it would seem, can solve 
the logical problem of moral evil, as well as the logical problem of the 


2 Monton, “Against Multiverse Theodicies,” 113-35. 

'3 Johnson, “The Failure of the Multiverse Hypothesis,” 447-65. 

4 Hasker, God, Time and Knowledge (Cornell Studies in the Philosophy of Religion); 
Hasker, Providence, Evil, and the Openness of God (Routledge Studies in the Philosophy of 
Religion); Rice, God’s Foreknowledge and Man’s Free Will. Previously published as The 
Openness of God: The Relationship of Divine Foreknowledge and Human Free Will; Sanders, 
The God Who Risks: A Theology of Providence. 
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Holocaust. God’s perfection is not logically incompatible with the idea that he 
started the universe without knowing that the Holocaust would occur. It does 
not, however, quite solve the evidential problem because even if free will is 
necessary for moral good, the Holocaust is not; and once it was clear that the 
Holocaust was happening, God could have stopped it in numerous ways. He 
could have caused Hitler to have a change of heart, for example, or even to have 
a heart attack. Yes, even the latter action would have interfered with Hitler’s 
free will to a certain extent, but neither action would have erased free will, and 
thus the possibility of moral good, from the world. 

Now, to be clear, the question “why didn’t God give Hitler a heart 
attack?” doesn’t create a logical problem. As the skeptical theist pointed out, 
for all we know, the occurrence of the Holocaust led to more good overall. God 
may have had reason to suspect this, and thus allowed it to occur. This idea 
might be (and indeed is) ludicrous, and embracing it would seem to erase my 
ability to have moral knowledge—but that doesn’t mean that it is not logically 
possible. And if it is at least logically possible, God’s inaction regarding the 
Holocaust does not create a /ogical problem. 

What it does create is an evidential problem. The Holocaust is so 
obviously evil that its occurrence is evidence that God doesn’t exist. Yes, it’s 
possible that he had overriding concerns, but the fact that something is possible 
is not a good reason to think that it is true. On its face, the Holocaust is 
monumentally evil; I cannot know any moral truth if I cannot know this. Thus, 
on its face, any being able to stop the Holocaust would have—at least, if they 
were morally decent. Unless I know of a reason to allow it, this is what I should 
rationally conclude. So the fact that the Holocaust occurred is evidence that no 
morally decent being capable of stopping the Holocaust exists. Since God, if he 
existed, would be such a being, the Holocaust is good evidence that God does 
not exist. It makes belief in God irrational. 

To make the problem clearer, let me offer an analogy. Suppose I hear a 
story about a baby being left in a shallow pool for hours and eventually 
drowning, after his grandfather watching him had a stroke. Given such a story, 
I would be justified in concluding that there was no lifeguard on duty. Now, it’s 
not logical deductive proof. Perhaps there was some mitigating circumstance 
that prevented an on-duty lifeguard from performing a rescue; maybe, as a 
practical joke, before the baby was in trouble, a friend of the lifeguard 
handcuffed the lifeguard on duty to their chair. But without knowing something 
like that occurred, on its face, the story is good reason to think that there was 
no lifeguard on duty; even the most minimally competent and morally decent 
lifeguard would have rescued the baby. In the same way, the occurrence of the 
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Holocaust is (and events like drowning babies are) convincing evidence that 
God does not exist. They are not logical proof, but since God is a being that 
would and could prevent them, such events are evidence that renders belief in 
the existence of God irrational. 

There is, however, a way out of this problem. One can simply maintain 
that free will is so important, and so fragile, that to preserve it, when it comes 
to the world, God must maintain an absolute non-interference policy—a kind 
of divine prime directive. He can never interfere with human actions, in any 
way, if he is to preserve free will. Even something as simple as giving Hitler a 
heart attack to prevent something as horrible as the Holocaust is off limits. 
Humans, like lifeguards, can interfere with the life of other humans, but God 
cannot. He must, if we are to be truly free, let how the world turns out be 
completely determined by us. 

This suggestion does make some intuitive sense. If every time someone 
was about to do something evil, some natural event like a heart attack prevented 
them from doing so, it would quickly become clear that choosing to do evil 
wasn’t really possible, and the ability to choose between good and evil would 
no longer exist. What’s more, God’s interference to prevent one evil event 
would automatically give rise to objections about another. “If God was willing 
to make an exception and impede free will to save 6 million Jews from the 
Holocaust, why didn’t he make one to prevent Columbus from killing 5 million 
of the Tiano people?”'* Extend this logic out, and stopping one atrocity would 
obligate God to stop every evil act—and once again, free will is out the window. 

This solution, however, does come with costs. For one, it essentially 
describes the god of deism—a god that creates the universe and then lets it play 
out, without interference. And most theists are not too keen on deism. Now, to 
be fair, the god this solution describes is not exactly the same as the deist god. 
The god of deism is also a so-called “watchmaker god,” one who winds up the 
universe and lets it tick away, knowing how the machinery works and thus 
knowing in advance what will happen. This solution to the problem of the 
Holocaust only works if the universe is not deterministic and God cannot know 
the future. The deist god is also uninterested in the world; he “sets it and then 
forgets it.” But according to the solution we are now considering, God could be 
monumentally concerned about the suffering of his creation—he just couldn’t 
(or at least wouldn’t) do anything about it. 

Despite all of this, the average theist will not be thrilled with the 
prospect of embracing deism—even if it is deism with extra steps. After all, 


'S Churchill, “History Not Taught is History Forgot.” 
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theists think God does things like causing heart attacks and changes of heart all 
the time. In the Old Testament, for example, God hardens the heart of Pharaoh 
(Exod 9:12); afflicts Jehoram with a bowel disease that makes “his bowels come 
out” (drop out of his anus?) (2 Chr 21:18-19, see also 2 Macc. 9:5—28); and 
besets on many others a variety of afflictions (Deut 28:22, 61). 

The biggest cost of this solution, however, is what it suggests—or, 
more accurately, what it logically entails—about petitionary prayer. Theists 
around the world continually pray for God to intervene in their day-to-day 
life—and what they request would, more often than not, require God to interfere 
directly in the freely willed decisions of human agents: 


“God, please let me get that job.” 

“God, please let Donald Trump be reelected.” 

“God, please don’t let Donald Trump be reelected.” 

“God, please guide the doctor’s hands as they operate.” 
“God, please let there be a parking space near the entrance.” 


This is not to say that, on this solution, people can’t pray for God’s 
guidance or presence; but, according to the solution being discussed, to ask God 
to interfere in the world is almost always futile. God cannot comply. Even 
causing natural events that will affect our behavior are off limits. Indeed, on this 
view, how the world will turn out is almost completely outside of God’s control. 
Perhaps he can “suggest” to certain people that they should do this or that, and 
perhaps certain people will listen—although, if free will is so fragile, even that 
might be off limits—but on this view, God’s providence over the world is 
severely limited. Indeed, it would seem that the world be no different regardless 
of whether God existed. God’s existence would be indistinguishable from his 
non-existence. So this solution, while it manages to save belief in God from the 
threat of evil, comes at the cost of rejecting some of the most widely held 
theistic and religious beliefs. 


Conclusion: 
The Holocaust as Natural Evil 


So, although we have seemingly discovered a solution to the logical 
and evidential problem of the Holocaust, that solution came with some 
significant costs: embracing “deism light” and abandoning the notions of divine 
providence and petitionary prayer. One other problem this solution faces, 
however, is the mounting arguments and evidence that free will does not exist— 
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at least, in the libertarian sense (which is the sense most theists think is required 
for moral responsibility). '° If there is no free will, then preserving it cannot be 
a justified reason for allowing evil, and we are right back to square one. 

Of course, the theist might reject the notion of libertarian free will and 
instead embrace compatibilism—the idea that we can still be free, even if our 
actions are determined. Most commonly, compatibilists suggest that an agent’s 
action is (morally) free as long as it is a consequence of some internal aspect of 
the agent. Harry Frankfurt, for example, argues that an action is (morally) free 
as long as it is the result of an agent’s second-order desire. '7 Indeed, on 
compatibilism, such actions are free even if outside forces determined those 
agents to have the second order desires on which they acted. 

Unfortunately, this essentially turns the moral problem of evil into the 
natural one. Consider: Given the evil that is caused by natural disasters, one 
wonders: “If God is a perfect being, why didn’t he embed different physical 
laws into the universe—ones that don’t make things like earthquakes 
inevitable?” Likewise, if compatibilism is true, and one can act freely even if 
one is determined to act as they do, then one wonders: “If God is a perfect being, 
why didn’t he determine people to always choose the good? Why didn’t he, for 
example, embed different second order desires into people—ones that would 
make them always choose not to do evil?” 

The answer can’t be “because doing so would interfere with their free 
will.” On compatibilism, one can be determined to act a certain way and still be 
free. According to Frankfurt, they are free as long as they act on their second- 
order desires—even if those second-order desires were given to them by an 
outside force (e.g., God). 

So, in a way, the realization that free will likely does not exist changes 
the problem of the Holocaust from a moral problem, into a natural one. And 
since, as I have argued elsewhere, the problem of natural evil does not yet have 
a satisfactory solution, this makes the Holocaust an even more convincing 
reason to doubt that God exists. Indeed, if he does exist, he will have to beg for 
forgiveness. 


'6 Johnson, “Does Free Will Exist?,” 53-70. 
'7 Frankfurt, “Freedom of the Will and the Concept of a Person,” 5-20; Frankfurt, 
“Alternate Possibilities and Moral Responsibility,” 829-39. 
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